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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION . 



DID WAE OE PEACE DO IT ? 
In an interesting address delivered before the Boston 
Congregational Club, May 27, 1890, President Andrews 
of Brown University summed up the benefits of the 
Civil War under these heads : 

I. Intellectual activity awakened and stimulated. 

II. "Jasm" — The ability to get on and "get there" as 
seen in plans, pluck and perseverance. 

III. Development of character. 

After this single remark, namely, that what this country 
would have become without the Civil War can never be 
known, we wish to say that, in summing up and balan- 
cing evidences of the three propositions above laid down, 
President Andrews would be among the first to confess 
that there is quite another and a darker picture that is 
equally true. The question is as to the size and signifi- 
cance of that picture. 

I. We all know men whose intellects were not only 
unsharpened but even dulled by influences abroad and 
dominant in 1861-65. We all know institutions of 
learning and kinds of study that the passions of that 
time and what seemed the necessities of life, then active, 
discouraged and hindered. 

II. As to "Jasm :" it existed in the Yankee blood and 
nation before the Civil War. It showed itself by many 
infallible proofs and, with fewer resources, triumphed 
over obstacles as great as any it has since overcome. 

(1.) This may be seen in the substitution of the 
field for the forest. This conflict with nature the present 
generation seems likely to forget, in its admiration for 
the valor that met and conquered human opponents. 
Our fathers and mothers displayed patient heroism in the 
self-denial and unrequited toil which they put forth, 
stimulated by little else than the hope of a home and a 
country for their children. 

(2.) The introduction and fostering of our various in- 
dustries. 

(3.) The development of seamanship and shipping 
till we disputed the right of England to be mistress of 
the seas, — a pre-eminence lost by the Civil War. 

(4.) Commercial success. Step by step, by the persis- 
tent and strenuous efforts of merchants, who in resources 
were beggars and became princes, there was established 
a magnificent commerce, set back and for the time anni- 
hilated by the war of 1812. 

(5.) The development of a free constitutional govern- 
ment and its application to an ever widening area of 
territory and to new millions of men ; this was accom- 
plished in spite of the incubus of slavery. It was 
wrought out by patient and peaceful study and successful 
experiment which a state of war would have rendered 
impossible. 

(6.) Those inventions and their application which 
have bound our States together as with hoops of steel, and 
have brought the conveniences, the comforts and even the 
luxuries of life within the reach of all our people. War 
stimulates military inventions and gives us destructive 
guns, powder and monitors. It paralyzes the arts of 
peace. Inter arma silent leges. 

III. Development of character. 

As to the training of men in civic virtue, it does not 
seem to us that the camp is a place for devoted study, 
nor are marches, battles, hospitals, schools of intellectual 
culture or furnishing. Political discussion, discriminat- 
ing and solid reasoning on public questions, are for the 
soldier at a discount during the engrossing scenes of a 



military campaign. Those who remain at home are so 
mastered by the passions and prejudices aroused by the 
events of the war, as to think of little else. An appeal 
to force is an appeal from reason. Athletics, drills, 
physical development, skill in the use of weapons, are 
undoubtedly promoted by the excitement engendered by 
war. But that logical and conclusive reasoning on any 
profound subject is fostered, is contrary to experience. 

(2.) Moral and religious development. 

It is hardly fair to trace to war all the spiritual 
progress manifest, especially when we meet now the 
fruits of twenty-five years of peace. Here personal 
incidents and even statistics are of little avail, but the 
general tone of public opinion, sentiment and conscience 
may be fairly referred to as a result of five years of war 
and compared with the same number of years of peace. 
We have space only to suggest several points of inquiry. 

What was the effect of the Civil War on : 

(1.) The number of criminals and character of crimes. 

(2.) The sale and use of intoxicating drinks. 

(3.) The observance of the Sabbath, church going 
and the reverent worship of God. 

(4.) Profanity and blasphemy. 

(5.) Honesty and integrity in business. 

(6.) The general tone of morals, public and private. 

We are confident that there can be but one answer by 
a candid mind. To the idleness of barracks, the excite- 
ment of battle, the weariness of marches, the herding 
in prisons, the practice of raiding and confiscation, the 
absence of the restraints and refinements of home life 
and the association of the sexes, we feel sure may be 
traced habits that have not only vitiated individual 
characters but also spread like leprosy in society at large. 
Weakness goes down under such temptations and alas, 
the majority of men are not strong in virtue. That 
religious conversions took place, that the general law 
that temptations resisted strengthen moral firmness 
was exemplified, we do not doubt. But it was the ex- 
ceptional nature of the comparatively few great reforma- 
tions and genuine conversions that rendered them note- 
worthy and conspicuous. And even these were not we 
submit, the result of the spirit engendered by war, but 
that which followed the armies from Christian homes 
and churches. It was in spite of dominant, deleterious 
and demoralizing influences that "our boys" came back 
to us no worse than they were. The war had a high 
object. It obtained beneficent results. It appealed to 
patriotic, moral and heroic motives. But in itself it was 
like every war, remorseless, cruel, passionate, murderous. 

War is essentially destitute of the love that suffereth 
long and is kind. It is on its human side the personifica- 
tion of hate, and on its divine side, it is permitted and 
overruled simply as a mode of judgment,— a penalty for 
evil-doing, an agonizing discipline made necessary by sin. 
It is a thing God may permit, since all judgment belongeth 
unto Him. But it ought no more to be sought or 
wielded by man, than the generation and administration 
of cyclones, earthquakes, pestilences or famines. Like 
them it is to be avoided. If it comes it is to be miti- 
gated. Its wounds are to be healed. Diseases leave some 
men in better health. Cyclones sweep away things that 
are better absent. Earthquakes swallow up much filth 
and many bad people. Famines starve the bad with the 
good. But those are the vilest wretches with corrupted 
and cruel instincts who would foster or employ these 
malign agencies. 
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"War is a human device. It originated in depravity. 
It is even less fit for use by Christian men and Christian 
governments than the destructive forces of nature which 
we have named. It is less a necessity than any of 
them, because it is not born of nature but of the human 
will. If God is love, He is not its author or its promoter. 
It is to be abolished as slavery, intemperance, licentious- 
ness and crime are to be abolished. Incidental benefits 
cannot save it from condemnation. He who tries to 
emphasize its good things and preserve it as an institution, 
especially as a Christian institution, is doing wrong. 

Out of seeming evil to evolve good is legitimate and 
proper. But he who seeks to cover the rotten heart of 
wickedness with the thin garment of superficial good is 
the servant cl the Evil One — ignorantly it may be, but 
really it must be. 



NAVAL REVIEW. 



During the debate in the Senate of the United States 
upon the proposition to hold a grand Naval Review at 
New York harbor, April, 1893 — during the World's 
Fair — Senator Blair said he opposed the proposition of 
holding a naval review as fostering the spirit of war ; 
that accursed institution — the badge of savagery, infernal 
war — should be abolished ; and this country was strong 
enough to initiate the era of peace. He offered an 
amendment empowering the President to hold an exhibition 
of the public schools and a review of the public school 
children in Chicago. He also offered an amendment for 
the erection of a statue in memory of Queen Isabella of 
Spain. 

Senator Plumb said his objection to the naval review 
proposition was not that it would cost a half of million 
dollars, more or less, and probably present scenes of 
drunkenness that would bring grief to the hearts of a great 
many people, but because it was essentially a monarchial 
idea. Two monarchs never came together without a 
display of the instruments of naval warfare. That ought 
to be wiped out of the whole business. The United 
States ought to show the difference between a monarchy 
based on arms and a republic based on the legitimate 
pursuits of peace. If the amendment were adopted he 
should regret that he had ever voted for a single ship 
over which had floated the flag of the American republic. 
The proposition was "agreed to," yeas 28, nays 27. 



world has been converted into one vast neighborhood in 
which each man may serve his neighbor, even though 
separated by thousands of miles of distance if men would 
but remove the obstructions to this mutual service which 
have been placed in the way by ignorance and greed. 



THE DELAGOA BAY CONTROVERSY. 

At Secretary Blaine's suggestion England and the 
United States have made a proposal to Portugal for the 
settlement of the Delagoa Bay Railroad question by 
arbitration. The proposal is that Portugal appoint an 
arbitrator, that England and the United States conjointly 
select another, and that Switzerland act as umpire. Mr. 
Loring, the American Minister to Portugal, is in America 
on a leave of absence. Prior to his coming he had an 
audience with the King. 



AN ELOQUENT ENGINE. 

Nothing that has ever been placed at the service of man 
has so appealed to my own imagination as the develop- 
ment of power in the modern engine. Yet when we 
pass in review all this huge and complex machinery, 
when we witness the direction which man has given to 
these tremendous forces of nature, we 6*annot fail to 
observe that the highest, the most potent method of work is 
found in the application of the mental powers of men of 
the highest capacity, not to the leading of armies, not 
to the building of navies, not to the destructive work of 
war, but to the organization and direction of that great 
army of peace by which abundance is distributed over the 
railways and the waterways of the whole earth. Be not 
content with mere superficial study, I would say to the 
young man who is just entering upon the busy work of 
life ; look a little deeper and you will find that the whole 



ANTI-ARMAMENT IN NEW YORK. 

Rev. Ovid Miner of Syracuse, New York, kindly sends 
a copy of this excellent petition circulating in that city. 
To the Honorable the House of Representatives in 
Congress Assembled : 

The undersigned citizens and voters of Syracuse, New 
York, respectfully petition and remonstrate against ap- 
propriations of unknown millions for multiplying coast 
fortifications, for gathering stores of war munitions, or 
for building fleets of battle ships. 

Since the popular mind, through nearly all Christendom, 
is deeply aroused in seeking peaceful correction of political 
wrongs and the restoration of just rights to the common 
people, of which many princely rulers and governors are 
gradually yielding ; — since millions of the working classes 
in different kingdoms do no longer endure many of the 
oppressions and hardships under which their fathers lived, 
and are openly and expectantly reaching forward in the 
claim of republican and religious liberties, — it seems to 
us that Congress may enter into some policy honorably 
peaceful to every nation, and now opportunely inviting 
to the American government and people. 

Our chief objection to warlike preparations and the 
building of battle ships is that there is a simple, tried, 
statesmanlike method of securing permanent peace with 
other lands, and at the same time maintaining our Repub- 
lic's honor. 

To this end, therefore, we respectfully ask that you 
instruct our Foreign Ministers and representatives at 
European Courts to invite and offer the governments to 
which they are accredited, that treaty stipulations be en- 
tered into, pledging both parties, in the event of interna- 
tional difficulty arising, not easily adjusted, to submit 
such matters for amicable settlement to joint Arbitration. 

With sentiments of high esteem for our fellow-citizens, 
to whom is largely committed the Republic's welfare, and 
believing from the fraternal propositions in the South 
American Congress just closed in Washington, that the 
present may be an auspicious hour for the setting forward 
of an immensely important national movement, we simply 
add that not a shadow of doubt exists in our minds that 
some policy of amicable National Arbitrations, will have 
the approval of the Supreme Ruler of Nations, our 
fathers' God. 

Dated at Syracuse, May 23, 1890. 



